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EDUCATIONAL WORK OF A STATE COMMISSION 


MARION A. CAMPBELL, SECRETARY, NEW YORK STATE COMMISSION FOR THE 
BLIND, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The first educational work of a state commission for the blind must 
be to carry on the effort of the blind man in the community to be rightly 
understood, with the emphasis upon his normal characteristics rather 
than upon his handicap. ‘The staff of home teachers who are themselves 
without sight are the means thru which a commission accomplishes this. 
Another educational duty with which a commission should charge itself 
relates to the precautions against necessary blindness, to which the general 
public is only now beginning to assume an attitude which makes it possible 
for the conscientious physician to work with the laity in preventive medicine. 

So long as the public looks upon the state school for blind children as 
an asylum, and classifies it as charitable rather than an educational insti- 
_ tution, it will be difficult to secure justice to the blind man in his community. 
Until the medical profession is willing to label a physician’s neglect of 
babies’ sore eyes as criminal, and to punish him for it, it must be the 
_ province of a state commission to take the part of the blind child and to 
_ secure adequate attention to this large source of the blindness which state 
commissions are created to investigate. 
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HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND—METHODS 
ae AND IDEALS 


LYDIA Y. HAYES, SUPERVISOR, NEW JERSEY STATE WORK FOR THE BLIND, 


TRENTON, N.J. 


As we scan the pages of history for facts regarding the blind we realize 


_- how deplorable has been their condition. Thruout the centuries they 
_have been clast among the outcasts of the nations and have been found 


sitting in the market places and at the city gates appealing to the pitying 


charity of the passers-by. Even the immortal Homer, who was pre- 
sumably blind, could not rise above this beggarly degradation, for of him 
it is written, ‘‘Seven cities claimed the Homer dead thru which the living 
Homer begged his daily bread.” 

Thru the efforts of a Frenchman, Valentine Hauy, who was destined 
to bring light to them that sit in darkness, the first institution for the 
blind was establist in 1784 at Paris. While, in teaching the blind, Hauy 


_made use of the agencies previously employed by individuals in their 
_ acquisition of knowledge, yet to him alone is due the perfection, extension, 
and arrangement of the methods by which the subsequent work has been 
_ done. 


' 
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Hauy’s first pupil found he could detect by touch letters on a freshly 
printed sheet. Experiments followed which resulted in the method of 
printing by enlarged raised type, which, when set up, is electrotypt. Then 
impressions are made on sheets of tough, damp paper which, when dried, 
give a clear, distinct type. 

The blind and their friends were baffled until 1834 by the need of means 
for epistolary correspondence; in that year Louis Braille, a pupil of the 
Paris school, invented a system by which the blind could write and then 
read what they had written. Braille is a system of dots made with a stylus 
and a frame on a sheet of paper. It is adaptable to different languages, 
musical notation, and letter-writing. A modification of this system, known 
as New York Point, was introduced in America between 1860 and 1870. 

Institutions similar to that of Hauy’s at Paris were establisht on the ~ 
Continent, and at the beginning of the nineteenth century there were in 
the United Kingdom four such asylums for the blind. 

John D. Fisher, of Boston, while completing his medical studies in 
Paris, became interested in the work of Valentine Hauy, and on his return 
interested his friends, Dr. Howe, W. H. Prescott, and others in the educa-— 
tion of the blind of New England. Consequently, on March 29, 1829, the 
Massachusetts legislature granted a charter for the establishment in Boston 
of the New England. Asylum for the Blind. Dr.-Howe was persuaded to — 
take charge of the school, and went to Europe where he made a careful 
study of the methods then used in training the blind. He returned to 
this country in 1832 and gathered six pupils about him in his father’s home. 
Thus was founded the first school for the blind on the western continent. 
Almost simultaneously with the founding of this school, New York and 
Philadelphia started schools in their respective cities. The institutions of 
the Old World were charitable places of refuge for the amelioration of the 
condition of the blind, but those establisht in the United States are purely 
educational, recognizing the inalienable right of the individual to an 
education, whatever his station or condition. 


EDUCATION OF BLIND CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK ! 
ANDREW W. EDSON, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

_ The education and training of the blind make an unusually strong appeal 
upon the sympathies of all interested in physically handicapt children. 
These young people of normal mentality, but grievously handicapt, are 
sure to be a burden upon the family and upon society, and to grow despond- 
ent over their great deprivation unless they receive an early training that 
will lead them to be happy, self-respecting and, in a measure, self-supporting. 
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It is a sound pedagogical principle that every child is entitled to all the. 
education that he is capable of receiving. And this applies with special 
force to the child who is seriously handicapt physically or mentally. 

The blind child is likely to be specially sensitive, to have the power of 
concentration unusually well developt, and to have an excellent memory. 
As a consequence he will often outstrip, in school work, his companions, 
who are favored with good eyes. In several instances blind children in 


our elementary and high schools have led their classes. A short time ago > 


the valedictorian at the DeWitt Clinton High School was a blind boy. 
He not only led his classes in all subjects, but he completed the course in 
less than the prescribed time of four years. 
The sphere of activity of the blind is necessarily limited, but under 
wise direction these persons may become happy and useful members of 
society. ; 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES FOR THE BLIND 


IDA M. BAHR, DEPARTMENT FOR THE BLIND, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The value of the library to our pupils cannot be overestimated and the 
spirit of good-will in providing us with what we need and want along our 
school lines has been all that could be desired. Since our organization the 
influence has been felt in all grades of the work. ‘ . 

In the lower grades interesting stories from the library have been used 
for supplementary work. In this way the child learns that there is an 
outside source upon which to draw for recreative reading. Many pupils 
who have heard a book read in the grade will ask to have it sent to them 
from the library that they may read it for themselves. 

Many pupils have borrowed duplicates of our school books so that they 
may be saved the annoyance of carrying back and forth daily in crowded 
cars the large volumes needed in classroom work. The library has aided 
nobly in extending time in these books. 

In furnishing books in other types the libraries of both our Brooklyn 
and New York branches have been generous in their selection of those best 
qualified to help a beginner in the reading of a new type. It is among our 
high-school students, however, that the cooperation of the library is most 
largely felt. 


SAVING THE SIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


GORDON L. BERRY, ACTING SECRETARY, NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The problem of saving the sight of school children is divided into three © 


parts: (1) methods of bringing into being a system of medical school- 
inspection, (2) the education of the child in matters of hygiene, and (3) the 
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education of the parent to a realization of the dangers, and the necessity 
for early preventive treatment. When education in these matters shall 
have been accomplisht, most of the stumblingblocks now in the way of an 
efficient development of school-inspection will have been removed. 

With regard to the beginnings of medical school-inspection in a com- 
munity, without exception there will be found some individual or some 
group eager to take up this matter. It may be yourself, perhaps a teacher, 
or principal, frequently a parent-teachers association, a women’s club, or 
some civic or social organization. Such an interest, if exprest and put into 
actual practice thru the smallest beginning, may have sight-saving or life- 
saving potentialities far beyond the thought of those responsible for its 
initiation. 

We are told that three-quarters of our 20,000,000 school children are 
below par physically, and that one-quarter—s5,000,000—have defects of 
vision; and we know that these conditions are responsible for both ineff- 
ciency and waywardness on the part of the pupils, who are, moreover, a 
continual drag upon the class and the teacher. These early defects in 
vision may also be the warning of serious impairment of vision in later years, _ 
possibly ending in total blindness. And yet we know that most of these 
conditions can be corrected if dealt with in time. Laying aside for the 
-moment the possibility of blindness ensuing, let us consider what it means 
to be on the border line, so to speak, to have a certain percentage of vision, 
and yet not enough to earn the wages of the normal man in complete posses- 
sion of all his faculties. Take nearsightedness for instance. Unless recog- 
nized and dealt with in time, it may progress to the period where the young 
man or young woman is just on the threshold of life, ready to step out with 
the ranks of our professional and industrial armies; and yet, because some 
school superintendent has thought that a vision-test made by the teachers re- 
quired more of their time than could be spared from the arithmetic hour or 
the language class; or because some city council could not, in their own blind- 
ness, see the economic significance to the individual and the community 
in the expenditure of funds to provide adequate medical inspection, clinics, 
etc.; or, perhaps, because the parents themselves, in spite of the warnings 
received where medical school-inspection was in force, were callous to the 
need—because of these chief hindrances John and Mary are unable to 
complete their work, are debarred perhaps from the public schools because 
of some defect of vision which might so easily have been corrected, or 
because of the result of some eye disease which might have been prevented 
or cured. 

It would seem imperative that from early years children should have an 
understanding of the dangers of disease and the way to avoid contagion 
by the adoption of sanitary methods in ‘their own day-to-day living. This 
information must be given in much the same way as is the geography 
lesson, and be made both instructive and interesting. In this matter of 


/ 
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the education of the child in hygiene, let me recommend a study of the course 
in hygiene prepared for use in the public-school system of New York City 
under the direction of Dr. C. Ward Crampton, director of physical training. 
With reference to conservation of vision, Dr. Crampton includes, from 
the early grades, instructions for the teacher relative to seating, light, and 
discovery of symptoms of defects of vision thru a daily morning inspection. 
Explanation is given of local symptoms to be noted, which can be diagnosed 
by the teacher as indicative of need for further examination by the school 
nurse or inspector—for instance, scowling, squinting, headaches, reading 
matter held at an improper distance from the eye, inflammation, pus- 
formation, inability to see the blackboard clearly, etc. The annual 
vision-test thru the use of the Snellen chart must be given, and the evi- 
dences of eyestrain, such as cross-eye, weariness after study, bloodshot 
eyes, or crusty lids, must be carefully noted and recorded in a report to the 
proper authorities. 

The children are to be instructed from Class 1B upward in the care of the 
eyes: cleanliness and infection, bathing corners every morning; dangers 
of dirty towels; use of separate handkerchiefs, etc. As we go on to the 
higher grades we find more complete instruction advised than in the classes 
of the little folks. The necessity for consulting a physician, instead of 
buying advertised “‘cures,”’ the explanation of causes of disease, instruc- 
tion in how to study, and the reasons for securing proper lighting con- 
ditions—all these round out the course and are of material benefit to the 
child. 

In Grade 7A, for instance, comes the explanation of the function of 
eyelids, lashes, and tears, the reasons for wearing eyeglasses, and the 
explanation of color blindness, etc. It is imprest upon the child how great 
for economic reasons is the necessity for keeping the eyes in good condition. 
The only suggestion which I wish to make in addition to the foregoing is 
the desirability of beginning early to explain to the child the functions of 
the eye, the dangers from lack of care, and the methods of prevention. 
Even in the lowest grades this can be taught, thru the story method or 
thru pictures, and it is remarkable how much a tiny little chap of five or 
six will absorb and make his own permanently. Many of the lessons 
taught in earliest years are the ones which make the deepest impression upon 
the mind, to bear fruit in years following.. The method of presentation is 
exceedingly important. It is gratifying to find a health board in the 
South—the State Board of Health of Louisiana—printing at frequent . 
intervals during the year a special bulletin for the education of the child. 
Special pictures, cartoons, and little rhymes make the four pages as interest- 
ing reading to the child as would the perusal of Little Women or Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. This bulletin is sent free of charge to any child or family in 
the state. A children’s health code is frequently furnisht to be Paik on the 
inside cover of the textbook. —_. ; 
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Lantern-slide lectures by local oculists and physicians, social workers, 
and visitors from other cities should be given whenever possible. Such 
cooperation can frequently be provided by the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness or the state representative of the Committee on 
Conservation of Vision of the American Medical Association. Our collec- 
tion of slides, numbering some five hundred, on various phases of prevent- 
able blindness, and stock lectures are loaned gratuitously upon request, and 
have been used during the last four months in twenty-seven states. 

Finally, the education of the child in health matters may: be materially 
| assisted by the introduction of traveling school exhibits, sent out by the | 
state or local boards of health. I have at the present time in course of 
preparation a series of school exhibits on trachoma and common eye diseases, 
improper illuminating conditions, industrial accidents, and the prevention 
of infantile blindness, five panels to the set for each, which after September 1 
will be available for permanent use in any city at the cost of postage alone. 

More than two thousand communities have this spring been observing 
Baby Week or Health Week. If your community has not as yet had such 
a week, try it next year and see the amount of interest which will be shown 
by the general public. Popular health talks, slides, and exhibits may be 
secured free or at small cost from any of the national and state health 
organizations. In the endeavor to reach the rural population, the last 
two years have witnest the inclusion of health exhibits as a part of the pro- 
- gram of many county-fair organizations. 

In the carrying-out of any or all of these suggestions let me offer you 
the heartiest cooperation of the National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness in the hope that you will take generous advantage of that which 
we have to offer. A card addrest to us at 130 East Twenty-second Street 
will be the only introduction needed. 


DISCUSSION 


M. B. Brats, M.D., Department of Health, New York, N.Y.—I heartily indorse all 
the measures described by Mr. Berry for saving the sight of school children. My criticism 
is that the work is being carried on almost exclusively by laymen and consequently not 
along scientific lines, as is shown by the attempt to teach children the cause of color 
blindness, when as a matter of fact the cause of this disease is not known. 

Likewise, very little attention is being given to the lighting of schoolrooms, as is 
shown by. the poorly lighted study rooms of some of our latest schools, there is also no 
suggestion of research work to determine disputed questions as to the most effective 
treatments for syphilitic eye conditions, trachoma, etc. 

I object to the suggestion that inexperienst oculists be allowed to refract school 
children, because school children are the most difficult of all persons to fit properly with 
glasses, and much harm can be done by incorrect glasses. 

As an example of the importance of refractive errors I will cite the fact that I have 
refracted one hundred of the habitual ‘‘Left Backs,” showing refractive errors, in one 
large school in this city, with the result that 98 per cent were promoted on the first regular 
school examination about two months later, many skipping one or more grades. 
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CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS HELP 


- BABETTE GOLDMAN, PRINCIPAL, EAST SIDE FREE SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLES, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


I know of no better way to introduce this subject than to tell you of 
the work I have been engaged in during the last fifteen years at “The 
Crippled Children’s East Side Free School,” which is today one of the best 
examples of cooperation between public interest and private charity. | 

Formerly crippled children were not provided for in our public schools; 
they were neglected by their parents who, in the struggle for a livelihood, 
considered them nothing more than a burden upon the family, and expended 
no care nor thought upon the problem of their sufferings. 

They were either confined to their homes or else left to wander about 
the streets to get along as best they could, leading a miserable existence. 

Such was the condition when the Guild for Crippled Children was 
formed and auxiliaries were opened in various parts of the city. Auxiliary 
II, now ‘‘The Crippled Children’s East Side Free School,” which I represent 
and of which I want to tell you, had its quarters, consisting of two rooms, 
on Madison Street. There we gathered together about twenty children 
and gave them the care and attention that every child craves. Kinder- 
garten games and songs were taught the little ones, and we instructed the 
older children, as best as we knew how, in reading and writing. Each day, 
as we past thru the down-town districts, we gathered the youngsters from 
the streets; but soon our settlement became known and was sought by 
both parents and children, and before many months had past we had to 
turn away eager applicants. 

So we workt and labored until we succeeded in convincing Dr. Maxwell 
and his associates in our contention that crippled, as well as normal, 
children had a right to a public-school education and deserved recognition, 
with the result that since 1906 the elementary work of our institution has 
been entirely under the supervision of the board of education. 

Private philanthropy serves transportation to and from school, thereby 
making attendance possible for every crippled child. Can you picture 


» 


the happiness of those poor youngsters who, in many cases, saw the light ~ 


of day for the first time ? 
Proper nourishment, in the form of a hot noonday meal, is served, 


besides an ample supply of milk, twice daily, all of which is absolutely — 


essential to the amelioration of the condition of cripples such as are admitted 


into our institution. We have also establisht a summer home for the 


recreation and recuperation of the children, who spend from three to ten 
weeks in the country, according to their individual needs. 

Another important aim of our efforts has been the manual training of 
our pupils, which is solely in the hands of the society. Thru the courtesy 


of the Department of Public Education, it has been arranged to devote © 











